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Seether with a view toward forcing the child into a particu- 
-# personality mold. However, agents respond to the sane 
Rkivities over time in highly variable ways. Thus, there 
3s @iways a high probability that the child will internalize 
@eetradictory needs, motives, beliefs and skill traits which 
‘ee difficuit to harmonize. Under these conditions, integra- 
- may be impossible at worst and marginal at best. 


The theory of psychodynamic integration proposed 















Ww 
Gere is one of "fit." It queries "does the organism fit the 


‘Seyironment that it has set out to fill?" If it does well 
ren existing information and resources, his £it is high; 
a mot, it is low. In a more concrete sense, if a person is 
le to perform social roles well enough to generate the ac- 


Gewities which these roles typically contribute to the suc- 








‘@@estul operation of the social system and in the process is 
7 to acguire sufficient values to meet his needs and ex- 
@ectations, then we must assume that he is psychodynamically 
_a@tegrated. In effect, he has been able to encounter a 

_mecial environment, makes adjustments to it and adapts it to 
“32s own needs, and in the process, produce socially valuable 
@etlyity. His capacity to perform the roles indicates self- 
@e other-control, which in turn, indicates intraception and 


@ee-ity testing. In a social system which rewards efficiency 
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2 the performance of roles, the capacity to retain title to 
S42 role is evidence of coordinated and integrated activity 
= his part. Presumably, inefficient performance of a role 
= =ccount of an unintegrated, conflictual personality would 
Je2d to loss of the rele to someone capable of performing it 
== the required levels. Although this is not true for many 
gecial roles, it is generally correct for roles compensated 
secetarily or which involve the performance of specific 
tasks integral to successful social activity, i.e., leader- 
ghip. The deliberate subjective orientation of the theory 
st fit is designed to avoid the pitfalls of comparing human 
Sehavior with value laden stereotypes. Both the pathology 
echolars in political science and the normative (deviance) 
scholars in psychology have made this error; each has adopted 
= personal or social norm against which behavior is compared 
Sor adequacy. The resuit has been the identification of a 


sesber of abnormalities or pathologies in human activity. 


The banger of Normative Psychology 


Probably the most striking example of normative 
peychology in the recent history of social science is The 
wathoritarian Personality, a monumental research project 


financed by the American Jewish Committee and executed by a 
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of prominent Jewish scholars, including T. W. Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswick, Daniel Levinson, Nevitt Sanford, 
y Aron, and Maria Levinson. Research done by Jewish 
@csmeolars and financed by a Jewish foundation does not by it- 
-m2lt prove that “Jewish values" influenced the results of 
See research. The study was designed to discover the psycho- 
_@rmemic (in the Freudian sense) sources of the “potentially 
Gascistic (personality) whose structure is such as to render 
-- particularly susceptible to anti-democratic propaganda. "** 
& the five years between the end of World War II and the 
_ @eblication of the book, it would have been difficult to 
find anyone but persons of Jewish background interested in 
_>e roots of Nazism. And who could possibly be more inter- 


@sted in preventing a recurrence of fascism than the members 


ot the ethnic-religious minority that had become its most 











Girect and brutalized victims? The major product of the re- 
@earch was construction of a Likert-Type Fascism Scale which 
the authors believed located the surface manifestations of 


the fascistic personality: 


44 
T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Person- 
@iity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. l. 
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1. Conventionalism. Rigid adherence to conven- 
tional middle-class values. 

2. Authoritarian Submission. Submissive, uncriti- 
cal attitude toward idealized moral authorities of the 
in-group. 

3. Authoritarian Aggression. Tendency to be on the 
lookout for, and to condemn, reject and punish people 
who violate conventional values. 

4, Anti-intraception. Opposition to the subjective, 
the imaginative, the tender~minded. 

5. Superstition and stereotypy. The belief in mys~- 
tical determinants of the individual's fate; the dis-~- 
cosition to think in rigid eategories. 

6. Power and Toughness. Preoccupation with the 
Zominance-submissive, strong-weak, leader-~follower 
dimension; identification with power figures; exagger- 
sted assertion of strength and toughness. 

7. Destructiveness and Cynicism. Generalized 
hostility, vilification of the human. 

8. Projectivity. The disposition to believe that 
wild and dangerous things go on in the world; the pro- 
jection of unconscious emotional impulses. 

9. Sex. Ego-alien sexuality; exaggerated concern 
with sexual "goings on," and punitiveness toward viola- 
tors of sex mores. 


Pocther clinical and statistical investigation revealed six 
personality types among the high F scorers (surface resent~ 
mwect. the conventional, the authoritarian, the tough guy, 
== crank, the manipulative) and five types among low 
ecorers (the rigid, the protesting, the impulsive, the easy~ 


going and the genuine Libera) .** Although the proposition 


—_——————— aasenenineaiamummmnimenaen 


*Syevitt Sanford, “The Approach of the Authoritarian 
Personality," Psychoio of Personality, ed. J. L. McCary 
Wer York: Grove Press, 1959), >. 275. 


6 
Adorno, et al., Chapter XIX. 





mever openly stated, the high score types implicitly 
sent the social division of labor required for a pro- 
ef genocide comparable to that undertaken in Nazi 
ny against the Jews. The first requirement is preju- 
dice, born of surface resentment, and reinforced by the be- 
jief that the principle of distributive justice has failed 
it favor of the hated minority, in this case the Sons 
Tee second essential is a widely shared conventional moral- 


ity which takes “over the current judgments of others with- 


48 
@et having looked into the matter. ..." In effect, 


there must exist people who always go along with the per- 
werted perceptions of the surface resenters and the outright 
@aters. The third ingredient is for another group of bureau- 
eretically oriented people who will do what they are told, 
without questioning the morality of the order. These are 
tae cebbaadheviacuey they are the officials, the judges 

god the politicians who turn their heads or actively partici- 
pete in the genocide, but plead irresponsibility (Eichmann) 
when brought to justice. The next requirement is for a 
militant who wants to exterminate or harass the minority. 

“7 hia., pp. 753~+756. 48 wia., pp. 756-758. 


49 sh4d., p. 759. 
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_ Seis role is played ky the crank, who 

ean exist by self-aggrandizement, coupled with violent 
rejection of the external world. . .. To [him], preju- 
dice is all important: it is a means to escape acute 
mental diseases by collectivization, by building up a 
pseucoreality against which {his] aggressiveness can be 
directed without any overt violation of the “reality 
principle." stereotypy is decisive. . . 79 


a 


| Genocide based on prejudice needs a catalyst--a Hitler. In 
_Gimes of stable political development, the crank is harmless, 
| gett cf the “lunatic fringe," but during the crises when 
@elitical institutions collapse, the crank can rise to power. 
Two final roles complete the division cf labor for genocide: 

| Se tough guy (er “rebel and psychopath"), and the manipula- 


Gre. The function cf the manipulatives is to organize the 


_ $emocice: 


Many fascist-political anti-Semites in Gexmany showed 
this syndrome; Himmler may be symbolic of them. Their 
seber intelligence, together with their almost complete 
absence of any affections makes them perhaps the most 
merciless cf all. Their organizational way of Locking 
at things predisposes them to totalitarian solutions. 
Their goal is the construction of gas chambers rather 
than the pogrom. They do not even have to hate Jews; 
they “cope” with them by administrative measures without 
any personal contacts with the victims. 





might legitimately add the name of Adolph Eichmann to 


list of Nazi manipulatives. Now that the terror has 





s0lbid., p. 765. *1Tpid., pp. 767-768. 
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organizec, it must be executed-~and this role favors 
psychopath. Normally, the psychopath lacks an affective 
smnent and finds it totaliy impossible to vicariously ex- 
meence the brutality he inflicts. To carry out the mad- 
ef the crank, one needs a manipulative Himmler and a 
thopathic ss. 

As if to fulfil the two value demands of Aristotelian 
, the authors posit opposites among the low scorers. 


rigid is the counterpart of the surface resentment, the 












vesting opposite the authoritarian, the impulsive oppo- 
the psychopath and the easy-going opposite the manipula- 
+ Strangely, the genuine liberal has no high score 
Serpart; in a sense, he stands alone, outside the con- 
Seining bonds of scientific stereotypy (classification). 
the high scorers are a division of labor for genocide, 

the iow scorers are the archetype of the ineffectual, 
j2rational and neurotic human defense against organized 
@eejucice. The rigid lacks prejudice, but this is not the 
@esult of rational and emotional experience with prejudice, 


rather a mere extrapolation from the demands of an 


Baeotocy.°“ The protesting is weak, "shy," guilt-ridden, 


52 mia., pp. 771-773. 
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‘@@c uncertain; he protests “out of purely moral reasons 





@e2inst social repression or at least against some of its 


53 
‘@etreme manifestations, such as racial prejudice." His 

















@epesition to prejudice is no more genuine than that of the 
figid. The impulsive is a libertine who opposes prejudice 
@ecause it is a way to be different. Generally, they are 
Peeplie “who, on account of their own libidinous situation, 
Sympathize with everything they feel to be repressed, **” 
‘Te easygoing low scorer is characterized by a desire to get 
ong with other people, vacillation, and indecisiveness. 
@* has the right instincts (opposition to prejudice), but 
-20KS the gumption to fight it, especially if the sanctions 
Sor opposition are high, as they were in Nazi Germany.”” 
Te genuine liberal personifies the paradigm of the vreju- 
gice fighter. He is free, independent and will brook no 
jeskering with his personal convictions. He is basically 
getional (the other types were psychological) and possesses 
Moral courage: “He cannot ‘keep silent' if something wrong 


Gas been done, even if he seriously endangers himself. .. 


56 
@is iove is not only desire, but also compassion. ..." 





93 oid., p. 774. 34 ig., p. 777. 


5 


5 4d., Ppp. 778-781. Cmid., Pe 781. 
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| Tee implicit conclusion is inescapable: if there were more 

Genuine liberals and fewer easygoing, impulsives, protesting 

_ @=6 rigids, the high scoring autheritariaens who thrive on 
Prejudice or permit its exploitation could never organize 
fer genccide. The typology turns out to be a projection of 
te inner cognitive assessments of the authors--it is a 
Graditional Jewish morality play. 

The most camaging aspect of the research is the un- 
witting assignment of “conservatives” tc the highs and 
"Liberals" to the lows. In effect, a person who is an 
@ethoritarian ies more likely to be aligned ideologically 
with the political right than with the left-~and this, in 
@pite cf the fact that the very extremes of right and left 
@ehibit similar styles of cognitive, moral and political 
Behavior. The content is different, but both tend to be 
Gichly authoritarian, willing to accept any technique for 
Seining political power including terror, and willing to em- 
ploy coercion to rule. Aside from the fact that in many 
ceases the F scale measures sanviacmeen there seems no 


tTeasen to believe that the scale really gets at the 





370, S. Cohn, “The Relation of the F Scale to a 
Besponse to Answer Positively,” The American Psychologist, 
WIIIT (1953), 335. 
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"getential fascist” who is “susceptible to anti-democratic 


geopaganda," which is the stated goal of the project. The 
= 


ee 
ev 
be 
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1 problem of The Authoritarian Personality is to link 
the fascistic personality, as measured by cognitive responses 
> an interview schedule, to overt fascism of the kind that 
gosed in Dachau, Auschwitz and Buchenwald. No evidence what- 
@rexr is presented that the American authoritarian is any more 
fasceptible to anti-democratic propaganda than the average 
Gepublican or bemocrat. Nor is there any evidence that the 
fsecistic personality as such was responsible for Nazism. 
There is a hopelessly naive model implicit in the formula- 
tion of the problem of fascism in terms ef personality struc- 
cre. In its simplest form, the model posits that what men 

is an extrapolation of what they are--when fascism emerges, 
tt is the result of a fascistic personality, a notion that 
tetally ignores the organizational factors impiicit in the 
success of all social enterprise, especially politics. Once 
personalities have been organized, they may be put to uses 
quite apart from common content and structure. Perhaps the 
svherent absurdity of the model can best be exposed by try- 
ing to visualize Republican, Democrat, Communist and John 
Birch personalities. 


Nor does the proposition that prejudice is a result 
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eS emotional illness stand in a better light. It is just as 
feasonable, and probably far more accurete, to assert that 
‘weormal," unauthoritarian people can evolve prejudicial cog- 
gitions that are perfectly accurate. Schematizing the world 
Sato two fields of “we" and "they" is a common element of 
@-i social organization. Every social system, every social 
Group that exists in a larger social community makes such 
S-stinctions out of a need to encourage social solidarity 
fee cohesion. Anyone who doubts that it is widespread has 
eeiy to examine the use to which anti-Semitism is put in 
#evish communities to tighten the bonds of solidarity. Per- 
ptual discrimination is also essential to learning. 

People stereotype because they must Classify and they must 
classify in order to refine their discrimination. Much of 
weet might be characterized as innocuous, perceptual preju- 
fice is nothing more than crude classification. To attack 
#terectyping as a manifestation of surface resentment mis~ 
places the cause and the cure. There is every reason to 
Believe that as much latent prejudice can be cured in the 
tiassroom as on the psychoanalyst's couch or behind prison 
Bars. 

The belief that anti-Semitism in particular and 


@sthoritarianism in general is the result of an attempt to 
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sstegrate an emotionally confused personality is comforting 
secause it leads the debate away from the analysis of com- 
peting value system to the arena of deviation (pathology) 
from a universal value system. The Authoritarian Personal- 
Sty assumes that a particular set of humanistic, democratic 
gecial and political values constitute a universal system. 
a=yone who disagrees with these values can be conveniently 
Gismissed as emotionally ill authoritarians. However, be~ 
cause all semi-autonomous belief systems, including ideolo- 
gies and utopias, proceed fxom untested and untestable 
*pistemological assumptions about the nature of man, reality 
amc society, it is virtually impossible to discover in an 
sSjective sense which belief system is really true. As dif- 
ficult as it is to say this, the Nazi myth and the Jewish 
walue system which guided the evaluation of Nazi activity 
ae equal. Power determined which held sway. Prior to 1945, 
Sazism set the norms which guided behavior in Germany; after 
2345, a reverse norm was established by the weight of sheer 
peysical coercion. Just as the Jews had become victims of 
te first change, so the men who produced that change became 
t>e victims of the second. Empirically, power often deter- 


mines norms, and norms, once established, often reinforce 
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and enlarge the existing scope of power. 

Another fundamental question regarding the concept 
st emotional illness arises from the success of the Nazi 
@ovement in both gaining and using power. In a very real 
@ense, the Nazis were successful: (a) they gained political 
gewer, (b) they revolutionized German politics by imposing 
tte most ruthless and efficient political organization known 
i= the history of man, (c) and they nearly achieved one of 
the principal policy aims that had brought them to power: 
@etermination of the Jews. The question is “how can people 
watfering from mental or emotional conflict organize, ace- 
@eire and use political power?" The common, and as far as 
I kmow the accepted view of emoticnal illness is that it 
teeds to disintegration of the control and coordination of 
the personality, producing not success, but rather failure. 
The only reasonable answer is that the Nazis, not even 
Beclph Hitler, were not mad--that, for the most part, they 
were sane, well~integrated human beings with a common values 
®pstem polar to those which presumably has dominated the 


Growth of western civilization.>© In effect, they did not 





7G ne proposition that Hitler was not emotionally 
iii has received verification from Alan Bullock, who notes 
Eitler's cynicism, manipulativeness, and devotion to 
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believe in pluralism, they saw, perhaps correctly, the 
S-audulent elements of classical democracy, and they sin- 
cerely believed in a master race based on genetic purity. 
Sitler and the Nazis got, for a time, the values they 
vented. They were successful, and according to the dexini- 
*ton of emotional integration advanced by the author, their 
‘2it" was high. I must state emphatically that this does 
mot place me in sympathy with Nazism. I merely oppose that 
sive sentimentalism which believes that the evils of human 
bistory flow from something as uncomplicated in character as 
“se violation of a humanistic “natural law." Some part of 
man's pain and anguish resides in conceptual, epistemologi-~ 
=sl and moral differences, and in the conflicts which those 
*ifferences can generate. The remainder results from the 
struggle for less ethereal values. Nazism, it will be re~- 
sslled, was spawned in the center of a virulent depression 
which had shattered the hopes and aspirations of the entire 
eestern world, and with them the efficacy of Judeo-Christian 


morality. Yo attribute the rise of Fascism to a fascistic 





expediency constantly. Even his violent fits of rage were 
contrived to produce compliant effects in those around him 
and to mobilize his own energies for the task of leadership. 
’ien Bullock, Hitler: A Study in Tyranny {New York: Harper 
enc Row, 1962). 
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personality steeped in anti~Semitism and born ef an unfavor- 


i) 


Ble socialization obscures its true antecedents. t also 
Heaves the disarming impression that all men are the hered- 
Stary brothers of one true belief system, and that deviation 
from that system mist therefore be regarded as pathological, 
The best surface evidence of the absence of "fit" is 

the presence of conflict, generated from sources either in~ 
sernal or external to the organism. External conflict occurs 
when an organism encounters an environmental barriex te the 
eguisition of a preferred value. It is a natural concomi- 
Gant to social change, and is therefore the most common. 
Sternal conflict, in contrast, refers to the internalization 
within the personality of contradictory elements which can~ 

= be efficiently integrated. Where present, internal con- 
siict is exceptionally difficult to manage because a total 
Seshaping cof the personality may be required. Because ex- 
ferneal conflict is the lot of virtually all men and internal 
Gemilict the burden of some, those ensnared by both at the 
game time live precariously indeed. Dichotomizing conflict 
oa the basis of apparent source refines our discrimination 
comsicerably, as we shall see later, and permits us to link 
@ large nunber of causal factors to the limited nuaber of 


esservational symptoms that normally accompany conflict. 
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Por example, X may strike Y because Y failed to make good on 
the promised exchange of a value. Another man may commit 
She same act, but because he is working out some internal 
emotional conflict totally unrelated to value exchange. In 
terms of surface cbhservation, the two acts are the same. 
Bowever, when causal factors are considered, the acts turn 
oat to be different, one the product ef external conflict 


mma the other a manifestation of internal discontinuities. 
Conflict: External and Internal 


A frustrated organism (external conflict) has three 
syenues open, which it may pursue singly or in combination: 
'2) withdrawal, or flight from the scene, perhaps to return 
Sy another route, (b) learning, or attempting new techniques, 
testing erroneous models of reality, redefining goals or the 
importance of needs and expectations, (c) aggression, or 
@ttacking the barrier perceived to be blocking acquisition. 
Bach response has its own particular efficiency, depending 
@pon the conditions of the frustration. In general, however, 
learning is the most efficient response, withdrawal the next, 
amd aggression the least efficient because it may evoke a 


violent, potentially destructive response. Withdrawal is 


more efficient if it is tactical than if it is strategic. 
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In terms of the allocation of social sanctions, learning has 
she highest probability of evoking positive values and 
aggression, of eliciting negative values. Withdrawal lies 
somewhere between, although the affiliational requirements 
of social enterprise would place it in many instances near 
aggression. The reasons are obvious: learning implies a 
sensitive adaptability which is apt to proceed along lines 
favorable to the efficient performance of social roles and 
reinforcement of social norms. Learning thus tends to maxi- 
mize both social solidarity and the emission of required 
activity from participating organisms. Aggression, on the 
sther hand, totally disrupts social activity. Withdrawal is 
equally deleterious if the person leaving possesses resources 
important to the success of the enterprise. 

Internal conflict, which is the central focus of 
psychodynamic integration, refers to structural anxiety pro~ 
grammed into the erganism in the process of socialization. 
Logically, there are two sources of structural conflict: 
fa) incongruities with the personality components, and 
‘) incongruity between personality components. By combin- 
ing these two possibilities with the three primary struc~ 
tures of the personality, it is possible to derive a typology 


of six different kinds of emotional conflict: 
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Pigure 3.9 


Intexrcomponent Intracomponent 
pelief/beliet need/bpelief 
need/need need/skill 
skill/skilt belie£/skiil 


Gvery unit within a component of the personality is either 
ego alignea or ego alien, which means that they are either 
consistent with of in contradiction to the ideal selt~ 
59 ; . . se . 

percept. Conflict between the ideal and reai self-percepts 
is present in every human personality as a natural conse~- 
geence of the incapacity of the organism to manage reality 
perfectly. However, when ego aligned or ego alien units are 
firmly internalized ana salient, general neurosis results. 
The personality obviously has very great aitficulty aealing 
with conflict of this type. When neurosis is coupled with 
eyo weakness, conftlice resolution is virtually impossibie. 
fhe consequent inability to deal effectively with reality 
may inauce schizophrenia, and the neurosis may ultimately be 
resolves through progression to psychoneurosis er psychosis. 


———— en 


*oonceptualization ef sources of conflict as ego 
zlien has been borrowed from John Bucklew, Paradigms of 
psychopathology. It should be noted, however, the classifi- 
cation of types of conflict, anda the definition of neurosis 
ere original. 
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wnen conflict is Limited to differences between, rather than 
within, the components ef the personality, the personality 
pay be classified as Ce tasiatii The term inadequacy con 
veys the notion of internal conflict which produces such 
confusion in the coordination of the personality that it is 
rendered totally incapable of dealing with reality in social- 
ly or personally acceptable terms. The inadequate are the 
people who habitually fail, who live out their lives as 
transients, Or as members of the indigent, anomic and root- 
less class found in the bowery of practically every large 
american city. They differ from the neurotic in one eut- 
standing way: even though tortured by inner conflict, they 
are able to work out some socially acceptable resolution of 
the conflict. A depressive may repress his depression, 4 
phobiac may avoid threatening situations, and an obsessive- 
compulsive may lose himself in vee The conflict can be 
permanently resolved by the continual use of temporary 
measures. In effect, the neurosis becomes analogous toa 
meed, and the temporary resolution comes to resenble the 


——— anma= 


9) a ; 
$ The term inadequate personality has also been 
borrowed from Bucklew. 


61 
Ibid., Chapter ¢. 
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wzlue that satiates the need. The conflict is never really 
siiminated, only contained by the recurrent employment of 
Smiliar controls. In selection of value markets, we would 
@mtect the neurotic to choose settings that maximize his 
==-flicting demands, either by satisfying beth, or by allow- 
tee a setting to control or manage the ego alien element. 
Wren the obsessive-compulsive chooses employment that calls 
Ser long hours on the job, he is resolving his neurosis in 

= acceptable way, both in terms of his own demands and the 
weeds of society. In this case, the controls are an integral 
wart of the environment. The inadequate personality, in con- 
s-2st, suffers from perpetual stupidity: the same mistakes 
ee made again and again, often accelerating a spiral which 


gteps inevitably at "skid row" or some similar “last stop." 


Conflict Management 


There are two general classes of technigues which 
waren beings employ to reduce intercomponent conflict: de- 
Sense mechanisms and psychoses, Defense mechanisms, in gen~- 
#c2z1, represent an attempted psychological resolution of the 
eonflict created by the existence of ego alien elements. 
glthough the number and kind of construct subsumed under the 


sibric “defense mechanisms" varies from analyst to analyst, 
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there appears to be relatively good agreement on repression, 

gisplacement, projection and rationalization. Most defini- 

tions have exhibited a residual character; they have tended 

t> be post facto descriptive statements without benefit of 

theoretic paternity. The following definiticns are meant to 

clarify the theoretic elements, given the value maximization 

frame of reference: 

repression df a response to intercomponent conflict 
in which ego alien needs, beliefs and skills are con- 
trolled to prevent overt expression. 

projection df a response to intercomponent conflict 
in which ego alien needs, beliefs and skills are ex- 
ereted by attributing them to others, normally in excess. 

cisplacement af a response to intercomponent conflict 
in which anxiety created by frustration is reduced by 
substituting more available, and in ego terms, more 
acceptable values. 

rationalization aft a response to intercomponent conflict 
between beliefs in which the organism, through management 
of symbols, makes the ego alien belief compatible with 
the ego aligned ideal self-percept. 

Since our basic criteria for efficient management is "fit," 


each of the mechanisms should be evaluated in terms of the 
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capacity to preauce “€it." Wone is as efficient as social- 
ized integration, where contradictions are erased with de- 
welopment. Considering the mechanisms as defined, rational- 
ization is probably the most efficient because it provides a 
way of weaving ego alien beliefs (and motives, because they 
too are cognitive artifacts) into the fabric of the ego 
aligned beliert system without affecting the capacity to per- 
form roles competently. Normaily, the process amounts to 
nothing more than ascribing an acceptable cognitive rationale 
ts the ego alien beliet. The ideal and real self percepts 
ere forced together somewhat, but through skillful and 
sophisticated manipulation of symbols. While there is sone 
tendency in rationalization to ignore situational demands, 
enough demands can be met to produce relatively good “fit,” 
both in terms of the personality and the requirements ef the 
secial system. Where rationalizing skills are aksent and 
symbols scarce, that is to say a lack of cognitive difteren- 
tiation, repression is a likely candidate to replace rational- 
ization. Repression implies that conflict is ignored and 
that the individual, while he intracepts, conveniently avoids 
discovery of contradictions. It amounts to a kind of passive 
self-deception. Like rationalization, repression maintains 


a high level of integration and fit, although the storage of 
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@eeiecty may eventually unleash a violent explosion of cathar- 
gis. In general, projection and displacement are the least 
efficient. When a person displaces, conflict is reduced by 
diverting unacceptable motives or needs to more available 
aed less costly values. One of the most frequent examples 
ef displacement cited in the literature of social science in~- 
wolves the diversion of frustrative aggression from the 
guthority figures whe induced the frustration to available 
bet defenseless minorities. Miller and Bugleski discovered 
that CCC boys who were deprived of a movie in order to take 
# ceries of boring tests manifested measurable hostility 
@eainst Mexicans and Japanese following the tenkee®” Pre- 
gamably, because the cost of hostility toward the real source 
cf ixustration (the testers) would have been too great, the 
beys displaced their aggression on camp minority groups. 
Displacement would undoubtedly be greatest in a highly organ- 
ized, hierarchically structured and authoritarian social 
system containing isolated, unassimilated and visible minori- 


ties. Given this criterion, it was almost inevitable that 





2 ; 
: Neal Millex and Richard Bugleski, “Minor Studies 


in Aggression: The Influence of Frustrations Imposed by the 
In-Group on Attétudes Expressed Toward Outgroups,” Journal 
of Psychology, xa&V (1948), 437-442. 
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“he Jews in Germany and the Negro in the American South 
should become the targets of the most vicious forms of dis- 
placement: genocide and segregation. Displacement is cost- 
ly for society because it tends to exacerbate natural social 
conflicts. The intensification of enmity in society normally 
produces a destruction of the regular patterns of value ex- 
change, and seriously hampers profitable economic and soecial 
interchange. Projection, or the excretion ef ego alien ele-~ 
ments by attributing them to ethers in excess is even more 
costly than displacement because it creates unreasoned and 
enpredictable disruptions of exchange. In effect, both dis- 
placement and projection are secially dysfunctional. Nor 
are they apt to provide efficient "fit" for the organism be~ 
cause they destroy the basic confidence that human beings 
mast have in one another before values can be freely and ef- 
fectively exchanged. 

Arranged in a rank order of efficiency, we derive 
the following: 

I. Socialized Integration 


II. Rationalization 
Repression 


III. Projection 
Displacement 


fhe ranking also represents a continuum of ego strength: 
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the ego is strongest with socialized integration and weakest 
with displacement. Where rationalization is involved, at 
least there is indirect management of incongruent relation~ 
ghips at the cognitive or symbolic level. symbolic manipula- 
tion, of course, is efficient in the sense that it involves 
reducing anxiety by merely altering the meanings and rela- 
tionships of symbols. Repression also involves some ego 
sontrel because it requires placing certain activities out- 
side the scope of intraception. Projection and displacement 
betray an inability to deal with conflict because of ego 
weakness. Sears has found, for example, that people who pro- 

63 as } 
ject are consistently anti~intraceptive, and Adorno, et al. 
link projectivity and anti-intraception as common indicators 
64 i 

c= ego weakness. The reason for the relationship seems 
sbyvious: efficiency decrees that the organism get the most 
mileage out of its behavior, and thus, displacement ana pro~- 
jection become efficient techniques for managing tension and 
strengthening the ego. The targets for beth are normally 
chose persons held in lowest esteem by the projecting or 


displacing subject. 


————— meena” 


6S obert Sears, “Experimental studies cf Projection, " 


Journal of Social Psychology, VII (1936), 161-162. 


64 
Adorno, et al., Pp. 937. 
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The ability to manage conflict is learned--by infer-~- 
ence, if we assume that socialization environments determine 
the general structure and content of the personality, then 
she amount and kind of conflict and the organism's learned 
tapacity to deal with it, are implicit in class structure. 
Zerlier, I advanced the proposition that learning and ex- 
Geange are two sides of the same coin. If this holds true 
for elementary behavior, why should it not hold for aggre- 
gate behavior? That fact is that it does hold, and that the 
structure resulting from characteristic distributions of 
@conomic and other values determines the allocation of per- 
gomalities and mental illness. In the first place, munifi-~ 
cence tends to increase proportionally to the availability 
e= rewards: the greater the proliferation of rewards, the 
more munificent the environment. Concomitantly, munificence 
gecreases with movement down the class structure: the lower 
the class, the more aversive the socialization environment. 
= lowest strata of society incur more punishments, encoun- 
ter more obstacles, fail more often, develop more ego alien 
sonflicts, and evolve less equipment to handle the conflicts 
then the highest strata. As a first approximation, munifi- 


cent and aversive environments have the following properties: 
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Figure 3.10 


Banificent 
japper) 





se ee 


@ strong, affective, 
warm relationship be- 
Sveen child and parent. 


eresence of both parents 
in the home and a co~ 
besive, stable marital 
enit.* 


meither parent neurotic, 
psychotic, inadequate, 
or psychopathic. 


consistent teaching of 
moral values .° 


close correspondence be- 
tveen primary and 
secondary agents of 
socialization. 


creponderance of reward- 
ing stimuli supported by 
reasoned argument in 
Ziscipline.* 


gradual and appropriate 
increases in physical and 
perceptual stimulation in 
training of the senses .© 





Aversive 
(lower) 





weak, rejecting, punish- 
ing relationship. 


absence of both parents, 
institutional substitutes, 
mother, then father, in 
that order; unstable unit, 
characterized by frequent 
arguments, aggression and 
lack of solidarity. 


ene or both parents neu- 
retic, psychotic, inade- 
quate, or psychopathic. 


lack of moral training, 
er inconsistent teaching. 


low or no correspondence. 


preponderance of punish- 
ment, beating, degradation 
and humiliation as tech- 
niques of discipline, 
unsupperted by reason. 


varying degrees of 
stimulus deprivation. 
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Figure 3.10 (Continued) 


reinforcement schedules reinforcement that pushes 
consistent with the readi- the child too fast or 


mess of the organism to fails to capitalize on 
learn.* existing readiness. 


ginimal satiation of all less than minimal 
meeds. satiation. 


nen LR 


a 
Bernard Berelson and Gary Steiner, Human Behavior: 


a» Inventory of scientific Findings (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1964), p- 75- 


b 
Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality in Our Time, 
‘New York: W. W. Norton, 1937). 


c 
Berelson and Steiner, p. 71- 


d e 
Ibid., p. 76. Ibid., pp. 63-71. t pid., p. 55. 


The tasks of management faced by the ego in an aver- 
sive environment are greater (ceteris paribus) than ina 
wenificent environment. Prolonged contact at an early age 
~ith an aversive setting almost insures that more conflicts 
will be internalized as a result of the condition of Limited 
éiscrimination; that the conflicts will be more severe, 
wing in part to the scarcity of values; and that the ego 
will be too weak to deal effectively with them. Ego strength, 
t= will be recalled, depends upon success, and the distribu- 
tion of success in aversive environments is always low. 


“ere are fewer values, demands for values are more intense, 
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and there are fewer opportunities for acquiring values. Thus, 
the more abundant the number, variety and quality of 
values and opportunities to acquire them, the more 
munificent the environment; 
the more munificent the environment, the higher the 
probability of success; 
the higher the level of success, the stronger the 
ego; 
the stronger the ego, the greater the capacity to deal 
effectively with the environment and with self. 
If the reverse is true, then it follows that persons from 
the lower strata will tend to have weak egos, and will have 
greater difficulty in managing environment, self, and emo- 
tional conflict. 

Most of the accumulated evidence points to a solid 
relationship between mental illness and social class. 
Seurosis is more common to the upper class and psychosis 
fincluding organic schizophrenia) appears to be endemic to 


the lower elass.°> Organic schizophrenia may be a learned 





©? august Hollingshead and Frederick Redlich, “Social 
stratification and Psychiatric Disorders," Behavior Dis- 
orders, ed. Ohmer Milton (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1965), 
eo. 51. 
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and functional response of an overiy sensitive autonomic 
nervous system to unpleasant stimuli, especially noise. 
according to Clausen, the incidence of schizophrenia in the 
general population is one percent, while for persons with 
schizophrenic mothers, OF prothers or sisters, it increases 
to ten to fifteen pexcent. For identical twins, it is 
; 7 , 66 
sixty-five to eighty-five pexcent. pr. Sarnoff Mednick 
has discovered that children with a high risk of schizo- 
shrenia (children with schizophrenic mothers) have “a labile, 
sr unstable, autonomic nervous system. That is the system 
that governs involuntary responses guch as digestion, circu- 
lation, respiration and reactions to fear and eniiaee.* 
In effect, 
The child finds that a flight from uncomfortable reality 
brings immediate relief. In normal children, the break 
is not so complete. Therefore, the pre-schizophrenic 
child's nervous system may provide him with a special 


reward for his bizarre detachment from the real world. 


Zither the response works well in warding off the unpleasant 


—— el 


66 5ohn A. Clausen, "Mental Disorders," Contemporary 
social Probiems, ed. Robert Merton and Robert Nisbet (Hew 
Tork: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), pP- 127-180. 


$7 watalie gaffe, "Research Traces Schizoid Thought, “ 
She New York Times, November 21, 1965, P- 42. 


68 ipia. 
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effects of the stimuli or the over-reaction is intrinsically 
rewarding, in the sense that the neurogenic need for stimula~- 
tion, of such excessive importance in childneeda, is over- 
rewarded. The fact that it is rewarding produces increasing 
reliance on it as a technique for handling particular 
stimuli. If the stimuli are endemic to the environment, then 
the continued reliance upon the response is functional, 
though psychotic. The high distribution of schizophrenia in 
*he lower class can be accounted for in two ways: either 
fa) the unstable autonomic nervous system is transmitted 
genetically, and is therefore centralized hereditarily in 
the lower class because of limited class mobility, or 

f) it is randomly distributed genetically, but the patterns 
cf lower class life tend to evoke it more ecften. Both are 
tenable hypotheses, but the latter is the most plausible, 
especially in view of the discovery that within cities, the 
greatest density of mental illness of all kinds occurs in 
the “central area of high population movement, low status 
and mixed population. . .- = Thus, some schizophrenia 
(perhaps most) results from the maldistribution of noise, 


frustration and other kinds of difficulties that accumulate 





6° perelson and Steiner, p. 639. 
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in particular areas of the American city. It should also be 
moted that schizophrenia is defined clinically as perceptual 
withdrawal, and that theoretically, perceptual withdrawal is 
@ manifestation of ego weakness. Psychosis is an indication 
ef an inability to test reality in order to reduce errant 
Behavior. Although ego weakness does not by itself induce 
mental illness, it is thus a contributing cause. 

Class background undoubtedly has a marked impact on 
the kincs of defense mechanisms people employ to manage con- 
flict. Rationalization reguires not only availability of 
symbols but skill in symbol manipulation, neither of which 
are likely to be very prevalent in the lower class. symbols 
@re acquired through formal education, as are the skills of 
#ymbol manipulation. Because formal education is normally 
isferior in lower class districts, and because formal educa- 
tien beyond high school is costly, and because within the 
lower class itself little value is placed on education, the 
crobabilities are low that the members of the lower class 
fam acquire the tools necessary for successful rationaliza- 
tion of behavior. 

Without symbols and skill to manipulate them, some 


eter defense mechanism must be employed. The lower class 
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@cvironment is congenial to the use of displacement and pro- 
jection. Lower class people are normally status conscious, 
@pgzessive and prone to stereotypy. Both displacement and 
peejection are amenable to these conditions. To vent enmity 
@2 ethnic or religious groups builds the ego, and raises 
#cstus vicariously by discovering someone less preferred 
Gelow. It also permits management of the excessive frustra- 
Seon endemic te lower class life. Where it does not lead 
girectly to overt aggression, or to the tacit support of 
@ocial aggression (as in the case of mass acquiescence to 
Bitler's extermination of the Jews), one could argue that 

tt is an efficient technique for tension management, es= 
pecially in societies either unequipped or unwilling to do 


@emething about the plight of lower class man. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


The property-space of social life can be divided 
into three levels of interaction, each of which supports 4 
Sistinetive style of transaction between discrepant units of 
activity: elementary, aggregate and intra-aggregate. Of 
course, all units of activity are ultimately human, but only 
on the elementary level is activity truly affected by what 
might be termed a pure and unvarnished "human nature.“ At 
the aggregate level, more must be calculated than mere per- 
sonal interest; the frame of reference of the actor may be 
etfected by role considerations, and a motivational mixture 
consisting of both personal and group elements may result. 
Thus, as a rule, the higher the level (going from elementary 
to intra-aggregate), the less influential purely personal 


considerations become. 


Elementary Behavior 


Elementary behavior is characterized by the direct, 


face-to-face confrontation between two people, in which the 
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gost widely varied kinds of values may be exchanged. Inter- 


@ctions are guided by the Laws of Human Exchange cather than 


1 _ 
She normative vxequirements of the situation. guch activity 


a subinstitutional, and lies outside the constraints of 


Gther roles or normative rules. As Homans puts the matter, 


& is behavior “shared by all mankind.“ Politics at this 


-- 


terel means the active realization ef profit in exchange. 


Se fact that all men operate on substantially the same preii~ 


tees produces 4 universal reliance on the use of two simul- 


temecous, but independent stratagems: to gain profit by 
tisproportionally modifying cther actors and to reduce cost 


by avoiding disproportional modification. Thus, 


gelitics dt the process of the disproportional 


modification of an organism. 


Se, alternatively, 


aft the process cf resistance to dispropor— 


tional modification of self. 


whenever a man interacts with another, he desires justice 


for himself and politics for the other. 


enemas 
L 
Homans, p. 3- 


2wid., p. 6. 
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Status: Blementary and Aggregate 





The key to understanding the dynamics of the elemen- 










ter. or micropolitical processes is status. The ubiquity 
se social stratification in both animal and human society 
Sas been noted by a number of observers, among them Pitirim 
@ecckin, who wrote rather categorically on the subject: “Any 
@egenized social group is always a stratified social body. 
There has not been and does not exist any permanent social 
@=cep which is ‘flat' and in which all members are equal." 
Mebert Ardrey, in his exploration of the animalistic sources 
e= Suman behavior, advances an equally unexceptionable de- 
@eziption: 
Among vertebrates, from fish to apes, status is competi- 
tively determined early in the individual's lifetime. 
That rank is rarely lost, and rarely improved upon. 
Dominance occurs when two or more animals pursue the 
same activity. . . . The social animal does not merely 
seek to dominate his fellows; he succeeds, and succeed- 


ing, he achieves a status in the eyes of the other. 
That status will be permanent; and oddly enough satisfy- 


ing as a rule to all parties. 


Gene has uncovered major empirical support for several of 


Ghese propositions as they apply to human populations. 





3 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Mobility 
“ew York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 12-13. 


4 
Ardrey, pp. 39-90. 
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Setefly, he discovered that his working class "men of East- 
gect” feared equality, believed that both the upper and 

Gower classes deserved their statuses on the basis of merit, 
eee did not want to improve upon their own status because 
Sper did not want to assume the new and awesome social re- 
gpensibilities they felt would accompany such a diciaaei.” 

™<. discovery that status pervades both human and nonhuman 
eeistence, and may be found at both the elementary and aggre~ 
gate levels raises the question of origins. What produces 
etetus? Probably two things: first, in all aggregates, 
Seman or nonhuman, important efficiencies are gained by or- 
samization of members in a dominance order. This is es- 
eecially true of human groups because of the need for the 
scordination and integration of highly specialized activity. 
Se allocation of status on the basis of success also pro- 
vides important efficiencies because it tends to advance the 
goct intelligent members o£ the group in positions of leader- 
ghip or management. Second, at an elementary level, status 
is an important force in the improvement of discrimination, 
@pon which, it will be recalled, successful value acquisi- 


sion and learning ultimately rest. Thus, 


——————annamerel 


Lane, pp. 61-81. 


I! 
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Siementary status aé that point in social and value 

space where one fixes oneself with respect to a definite 
set of others, perceived as being both higher and lower. 
G@cbematically, elementary status can be represented as fol- 

Lawes: 

Figure 4.1 


Social and Value 
pace 


i 


those higher 
self 
those lower 


ee self is placed somewhere between the set of others by 
Geemering two images: an image of self and an image of 
Geese higher and lower. Each image is a summated perceptual 
eeestruct fabricated by the organism out of the knowledge of 
* the self and others emit and receive in the way of 
ees.” In other words, an individual defines himself by 


emma 


6 
Homans, p. 149. 
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Geticing others. The major consideration in the definition 
Me the principle of distributive justice, which requires 
See- efficiency be determined in aggregate terms--that is, 
ie the basis of the performance of others. The purpose of 
“welf-definition is to evaluate the efficiency of self by 
Geemering personal success with the successes and failures 
@e other persons. As in animal society, the touchstone of 
eeescs is success in acquiring values. A human being also 
@eecures his own achievements against the achievements of 
eepers to discover whether or not (and in what sense) they 
@= actually achievements. The organism is thus devoted to 
Geeorering the causes of profitable (success) and unprofit- 
wie (failure) activity. In order to maximize over the long 
se. that is to stay even with overall gains in the rest of 
s_ community, the organism must discover the operants which 
geoduce results, not only in his own behavior, but in the 
bebevior of others. To know why and how others succeed and 
221 provides an opportunity to emulate successful figures. 
> summarize, clementary (personal) status becomes 

= means of detecting change in value distributions within 

the community and of alerting the organism to the possi- 

bility that its failure to keep pace is a function of 


inefficient behavior; 
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= technique for discovering what produces success and 
failure by observing the behavior of those classified as 


higher and lower in value space; 


and allows the organism to constructively emulate other 
organisms defined as more successful or of higher status 
es a means of improving personal efficiency. 

of course, because cognitive processes and constructs 
@ce involved, there is almost no guarantee that elementary 
et2tus will produce accurate discrimination. All of the ten- 
@eocies toward cognitive distortion discussed elsewhere are 
Sound to converge in the status-determination process. 
Stereotypes, for example, are the natural concomitants of 
merefined classification. Empirically, status is laden with 
gesitive and negative affect: positive affect, in the form 
== esteem, respect, deference and adulation, is normally in- 
sested in those of higher status while negative affect, in 
“se form of contempt, distrust, pity and enmity, is attached 
so figures of lower status. ‘The basis for assignment is 
sbviously a desire to be like those higher and unlike those 
lower. The mere fact that positive affect is attributed to 
bisher status is sufficient to distort the process of inguiry 


ty focusing all cognitive energy on “suecess" to the total 
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Sesion of the lessons of “failure.” The human tendency 


romanticize, sentimentalize and otherwise embellish 


ity produces falsified stereotypes which have the effect 


fiverting the process of inquiry away from real under- 


Zins. The presumed benefits of status to discrimination 


efficiency presupposes @ degree of objectivity and detach~ 


few men possess. As employed here, status is an empiri- 


- real concept which men attempt to approximate in their 


4 
- 


yaay lives. However, the latent distortions of cogni-~ 


Hee activity invariably intervene to gidetrack the inherent 


Ge pectives of the process. Of course, distortion is consid- 


Weebly enhanced by the aggregate functions ef a dominance 


Wiererchy; these will be discussed later. 


Micropolitics 


To speak of micropolitics is to suggest the processes 


jscuch which people of either higher or lower status dispro- 
Getionally modify one another. Interaction between persons 


on the basis of the perva- 


Siem of both elementary and social status. In human groups, 


ef course, they are inseparable. 


The touchstone for the allocation of high social 


gt2tus is the possession of capital. Those with the highest 
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@ecial status have gained such heights because they are per- 
ssived consensually (and individually) to have the most of 
weet there is to get. If man followed the pattern of other 
wectebrates, status would always be conferred on the basis 
*# skill in the acquisition and defense of territory. Among 
Sumens, the mere possession of capital is normally sufficient 
=> elicit allocation of high status, without regard for the 
genner in which the capital was acquired in the first place. 
Thus, persons of high status include not only those of skill, 
Set also those who have acquired important values through 
Sortune and heredity. However, it is probably true that the 
elaces of highest esteem are reserved for those who have ac- 
geired capital on the basis of the ability to make success- 
sl and continual disproportional modifications of the be- 
sevior of others. In short, among all the techniques avail- 
able for acquiring capital, the most admired is skill. 
Aggregate status is also self-perpetuating. Because 
sbose of high status have the most significant values in sur- 
clus, they also have superior opportunities for acquiring 
still more. As Homans points out, "“'whosoever hath, to him 


shall be given; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be 

















bh 
w 
cc 






7 
eeeen away even that which he hath.'" The point is rather 
marect: the rich, because they possess capital, and the 
G@eoortunities and skill to use it, get richer, and the poor, 


eceuse they lack these advantages, get poorer. ‘50 it is 


wath every sector of human exchange. 


Hierarchy and Authority 


Whenever a person of higher status disproportionally 
gedifies a person of lower status, the setting is hieraxchy- 
Me modification itself is based upon authority invested by 
ee person being modified in his modifier. Authority, iso- 
teted from previous relationships, is conferred by the mere 
eet of compliance to a request, order or demand.” Thus, the 
person modified controls the investment of euthority: if he 
Secides to comply, authority is invested; if not, it is not. 
Mee capacity to invest authority seems to be one of the few 
Bacnificant resources monopolized by persons of low status. 

But, how does a person get into 4 position of having 
Bis requests, demands and orders taken seriously by others? 
Te most common source of compliance initially is esteem; 
a 

7 

Thid., PP. 354-355. 


Bpavid Easton, The Political System (New York: 
alfred A. Knopf, 1959), pp. 132-133. 
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weteem precedes the investment of agueaeieys Yhus, if xX 
was been able to reward the activity of ¥Y more than Y has 
Seex able to reward the activity of X, eventually Y begins 
= like X. But what accounts for X's deliberate investment 
w= greater rewards in Y¥ than would ordinarily be permitted 
gy the Law of Continued Interaction? He may simply be able 
s give more of one kind of reward than another, and by some 
Gacoy coincidence, ¥Y may value this particular activity 
Gigtly: or X may want authority over Y and may be willing to 
make the appropriate investments in order to get it. In any 
case, as liking increases, so does esteem, and because his 
@ctivity has been so rewarding in the past, the probabilities 
@ce high that Y will respond favorably to a request, order or 
gemend from x, even if, at the moment, compliance entails a 
gecognizable disproportional modification of activity. The 
qument Y complies, he invests authority; his propensity to 
gamply, however, depends upon @ previously satistactory rela~ 
tiseship. Or, to put it another way, esteem through compli- 
@oce mutates to authority. 
X maintains his authority in roughly the same way he 
@chieved esteem initially, with one difference: both he and 


————— TT, 


9 
Homans, p. 314. 
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es rewards now emanate from other parties or activities. 

@ order to maintain his authority, his requests, orders and 
Wemecdcs must yield rewarding activity for Y when acted upon. 
@ return, his reward is being obeyed, with the knowledge 
Wet chedience will produce operations on others (third, 
Gerth, fifth .. ., nth parties) that will eventually re- 
“arm 2s payoffs, perhaps in the form of completion of group 
Gmet=. To summarize, 

a) X requests compliance of Y, 

b) Y's compliance, in turn, causes the emission of 
activity desired by K to some third party, 

c) ¥, in turn, gets rewarded by some other party 
(the paymaster) , 

a) if the rewards are satisfactory to Y, the basis 
for future compliance has been laid, thus con- 
tinuing the original investment of authority, 

e) finally, X is rewarded by the fact that the chain 
of interaction initiated by Y produces some inde- 
pendently gratifying result. 

T wowever, the rewards are not satisfactory, esteem may be 
withdrawn, and the probabilities of compliance to later re- 
@uests will decline. Homans summarizes the relationships 


@accinctly, 
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A man earns authority by acquiring esteem, and he ac- 
guires esteem by rewarding others. What he does for 
them often takes the form of giving them advice that, 
when taken, they find rewarding. Accordingly they come 
to recognize him as a man compliance with whose instruc- 
tions is apt to be rewarding, and they get all the more 
prepared to comply with his instructions on some new 
occasion. This allows him the opportunity of giving 
them instructions that, if obeyed, coordinate their 10 
activities toward the attainment of some group goal. 
fe foregoing analysis reveals the difficulty implicit in 
gttempting to separate elementary from aggregate behavior. 
uy explanatory significance for the concept of authority 
can be derived only from a consideration of aggregate rela- 
tionships. still, authority is meaningful as a micropoliti- 
cal concept if only because it explains the disproportional 
scdification of persons of lower status by those ef higher 
@tatus. 

In a sense, we have really been discussing informal 
gathority. Formal authority, in contrast, rests upon entire- 
ly different antecedents, although in the end it too depends 
spon compliance. The difference between the two lies in the 
sources of compliance. Where formal authority is operating, 


the organism bases its compliance on a belief that the per- 


son making the request has a legitimate right to make such 





10 
Ibid. 
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requests, and that, as a matter of course, there is also a 
concomitant personal duty to obey. The organism merely gen- 
eralizes from previous contact with roles that have asserted 
sathoritative control. The socialization relationship bhe- 
tween the child and the parent, especially the father, pro- 
vides the mold into which all other relations with formal 
authority are cast. An adult may obey a political leader 
because he sees in him the same set of legitimate, role- 
bound prerogatives that existed in his relationship with his 
father. Thus, when one perceives that demands are legitimate, 
there is an immediate disposition to generalize from the pri- 
mary relationship in the family and to comply; in turn, the 
stage is set for immediate compliance without the long, and 
from the point of view of social efficiency, costly accumula- 
tion of authority through the process of creating esteem. 

In essence, belief in legitimate authority helps prescribe 
the rights, duties and obligations implicit in the inter- 
action of roles. Thus, we may define 


Informal 
authority aft if, and only if, a person of high status 


disproportionally modifies a person of low status on the 
basis of the person of low status’ investment ef esteem 


in the person of high status; 
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formal 
@ethority df if, and only if, a person of high status 


disproportionally modifies a person of low status on the 
basis of the person of low status' belief that the per- 
son of high status is playing a social role te which he 
hae legitimate titie, that the person of high status has 
the right to issue instructions based on the possession 
of the role, and that he (the person of low status) has 


a concomitant duty to obey such instructions. 


Democracy and Influence 


What are we to make of a situation in which a person 
e= lower status modifies the activity of a person of higher 
gtatus disproportionally, independent of any reversal of 
gtatus relationships? This condition falls under the rubric 
Gemocracy. In a democratic setting, a person of higher 
#t2tus complies with the requests, demands and orders of a 
mwerson of lower status; the process of modification is 
isflivence. Influence rests upon the ability cf persons of 
tower status to command values intensely needed by the per- 
@eme of higher status. Since by definition and by empirical 
@erangement persons of higher status have most of the impor- 


Gamt values, influence is a relatively rare occurrence. In 
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onships of formal or informal authority, the persons 
@= higher status possess the normal resources associated 
math high position and control of formal roles, as well as 
See additional resources of esteem and belief in the legiti- 
gecy of role behavior. The deck is stacked heavily against 
See occurrence of influence, which means that if it is to 
Socur, it must be based on institutional arrangements or 
Gon outlandishly novel uses of existing resources. In an 
i@eal polyarchy, for example, the masses of low status are 
gllocated a monopoly over the use of primary reinforcers 
sslled votes, without which politicians cannot become formal 
Secision-makers. Theoretically, voters should be able to 
Serley votes for policy payoffs. In real polyarchies, of 
course, no single voter can exercise that kind of influence. 
Political parties, by virtue of their capacity to aggregate 
wotes, can produce influence, but seldom in ways profitable 


#0 all voters. Polyarchy invariably fails to meet the ideal 
requirements because the resources out of which policy must 
Be forged (wealth and skill) are the property of the upper 
strata in society. An example of “outlandishly novel use of 
existing resources" would be the control a female executive 


secretary exercises over a corporation president through the 


skillful allocation of her sexual charms. Thus, democracy 
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us influence peddling--the lower the status of the peddier, 
=~ more democratic. OF, to put the definition in a more 
@eceptable frame of reference, democracy is the application 
ge capitalism or entrepreneurship to politics. In any case, 
iazluence Gt if, and only if, a person of high status 
is disproportionally modified by a person of low status 
on the basis of the person of low status' monopolization 


or control of a value intenseiy needed by a person of 


high status. 


The Problem of Interaction 

According to the Law of Continued Interaction, any 
selationship producing excessive cost will automatically be 
Ziscontinued. Presumably, every person wants to dispropor- 
tionally modify those with whom he interacts, and also wants 
+s continue the interaction as long as possible, especially 
where intensely needed values may be at stake. These two 
Semands are clearly in contradiction. The paradox is deep- 
ened by the facts of value acquisition: namely, that if 
costs are implicit in every exchange, then every exchange 
bas a potential for discontinuation; if values have & wide- 
spread but uneven distribution, then the probabilities of 
cost are greater than the probabilities of profit. Taken 


together, these contradictory facets of human exchange make 
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we difficult to imagine interaction occurring at all. of 


ssurse, this conclusion totally violates our common sense 


eederstanding of social reality--practically everyone can 


“sink of cases of interaction that prove the contrary; some 


em even recall cases in which interaction persisted even 


Spouch costs were high and profit non-existent. What are we 


+> make of this apparent violation of the Law of Continued 


Steraction? The proposition that interaction is difficult 


“= sustain is, I think, empirically accurate; probably half 


ec more of all interactions initiated are discontinued 


#ither before important values are exchanged or later when 


eects become visible. But even if the Law operates only 


Sele the time, what explains its failure the rest of the 


sine? Excluding the possibility that the above interpreta- 


sion is incorrect (which it may be) or that the Laws of 


@umen Exchange are totally inaccurate as a first approxima~ 


sion of human nature, I am forced to conclude that some 


S-tervening processes are at work. Hypothetically, the fail- 


ere of the Law of Continued Interaction to end interaction 


i the face of cost is a function of random reinforcement, 


esamipulation and affective involvement. 
Random reinforcement has already been discussed in a 


erevious chapter, and there is no need to elaborate it 





